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7.3 Translation from the foreign language 
into English in which pupils are required 
to discriminate in the use of synonyms 
vs. literal translation. 

7.4 The repeated association of pleasant, 
melodious or expressive foreign words 
with English derivatives having the same 
quality, and passages in English literature 
to whose beauty or effectiveness they have 
contributed. 

7.5 English spelling after the formation of 
the habit of observing the spelling of 
foreign words vs. spelling before the habit 
was formed. (Here preliminary test 
must determine whether or not pupils al- 
ready have the habit of observing the 
spelling of English words. In the case 
of those who have, its effect upon the 
noting of the spelling of foreign words 
should be determined). 

(8) Effect upon the mastery of a foreign language 
of 

8.i The association of words in its vocabu- 
lary with partially identical equivalents in 
another foreign language already mas- 
tered vs. their separate mastery. 

8.2 The association of its signs and endings 
with partially identical equivalents in an- 
other foreign language already mastered 
vs. their thorough memorizing and re- 
peated application in their most general 
form. 

8.3 Both their association with partially 
identical equivalents in another foreign 
language already mastered and their thor- 
ough memorizing and repeated application 
in .their most general form vs. the sepa- 
rate memorizing of all corresponding 
paradigms. 

8.4 The effort to carry over habits involved 
in translation from a foreign language 
already mastered vs. their initial mastery 
without such assistance. (If there is any 
advantage due to previous habit, will it 
not be temporary and wholly confined to 
initial mastery? That is, will the habits 
when once newly formed require any 
more repetition for their retention and 
application than those carried over?). 

While the final experimental solution of these 
problems must be the work of experts trained in 
the peculiar methods of procedure necessary to 
valid results, their work can be immensely furthered 
by reports made by Ancient Language teachers of 
the results of the work of parallel classes in which 
some one factor in method, such as those just sug- 
gested, has been varied and all other factors and 
conditions kept as uniform as possible. If such 
reports, as well as additional problems for research, 
are sent to me, they will be carefully examined, clas- 
sified, and, if available for formulation and experi- 
mentation, published with due credit to each 
individual contributor. They should be directed to 
A. Duncan Yocum, College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Without the cooper- 
ation of trained investigators and expert teachers, 
the progress of this phase of educational research 
will be greatly retarded and the field of formal in- 



struction will continue to be monopolized by high 
sounding 'methods' which should be analyzed into 
their factors and have the relative efficiency of each, 
whether common to all or characteristic of but one, 
determined through scientific experimentation. 
University of Pennsylvania. A. DUNCAN YocUM. 
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A Cicero 'Composition Book. By Harry F. Scott 
and Charles H. Van Tuyl. Chicago : Scott, 
Foresman and Company (1013). Pp. 106. 

In writing this very helpful and serviceable man- 
ual of Latin Composition for use in th« third year 
of Secondary work, the authors have etimeii evidently 
at directness and simplicity; for of the ninety-five 
constructions occurring at least five times in the 
first three years of Latin study they have chosen 
only sixty-six. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I con- 
sists of thirty-five lessons; Lessons I-XIX, devoted 
to the consideration of the verb, discuss twenty-nine 
different constructions, while Lessons XX-XXXV 
take up thirty-seven case constructions, with one les- 
son on Correlatives. The lessons of Part II illustrate 
the same points of syntax as the corresponding 
lessons of Part I. There are five pages of College 
Entrance Examination Papers. The Vocabulary, 
which seems complete and accurate, reverses the 
usual order, printing the English word in light-faced 
type and the Latin meaning in black-faced type. 
The work concludes with an Index of Constructions. 

Each lesson of Part I begins with a brief, clear 
and pointed discussion of the two or three related 
constructions that are to be considered in the 
sentences ; each rule is followed by one short ex- 
ample. The printing of these examples in light- 
faced type is rather unfortunate in these days when 
teachers of Latin have to make their explanations 
so that 'he who runs may read'. The exercises of 
Part I are based on the four Catiline Orations, the 
Oration on the Manilian Law and that for the poet 
Archias, but in such a way that the writing of 
them is not a mere transcribing of the Latin text ; 
the exercises of Part II are based on Verres I and 
II, Marcellus, Ligarius, Philippic IV, and Sallust's 
Catiline. The sentences of each lesson, numbering 
from twelve to fifteen, are short and simple; thus 
they will lend themselves easily to oral work. Many 
teachers, however, will wish that an occasional ex- 
ercise in continued narrative had been inserted, in 
as much as nearly all fixed examinations, e.g. those 
conducted by the Regents and The College Entrance 
Examination Board, include passages of continued 
discourse. The grammatical references are in small 
type at the end of each lesson ; this arrangement 
makes it even more unlikely than usual that the 
pupil will thumb the pages of his Grammar. 

The above is a brief outline of an excellent book. 
The points considered below are largely matters of 
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judgment. For example, the order of Lessons V- 
XIV was necessitated, probably, by the fact that the 
authors arranged their topics as they occurred in 
the text of Cicero. Still, it would have served to 
fix the logical development of the constructions in 
the mind of the pupil, if they had treated in succes- 
sive lessons, first the Volitive Subjunctive, including 
the Hortatory, Jussive, Prohibitory, Concessive and 
Deliberative, then the Substantive Clauses developed 
from the Volitive, those introduced by ut and ne, 
quin and quominus, and verbs of fear, ending with 
Clauses of Purpose and Imaginary Conditions. In 
this connection it is well to note that the authors 
have not helped matters much by using the expres- 
sion "Substantive Clauses of Desire" to designate 
the clauses depending on verbs of commanding, etc., 
in place of the more usual term, Substantive Clauses 
developed from the Volitive; for the young student 
will consider that these clauses are derived from the 
Optative, just as they are now apt to think that the 
term Volitive implies wish. 

As has been already noted, in almost every case 
the rule is followed by a short example. For the 
sake of completeness, an example should be added 
in the following instances : on page 18, of the Voli- 
tive Subjunctive expressing a command in the sec- 
ond person; on page 22, of the Indicative introduced 
by antequam, etc. ; on page 33, of the use of oportet 
and debeo; on page 37, of the use of the dative with 
the Second Periphrastic Conjugation. 

Moreover, in a few other places a slight change 
or addition seems necessary. On page 25, the 
learner should be told that the negative used with 
Clauses of Proviso is ne (except in later Latin). 
In Lessons XV and XVI, the treatment of Indirect 
Discourse would be more clearly understood by the 
student, if the Latin of the examples had been 
given in the direct as well as in the indirect form. 
While the choice of case constructions is on the 
whole good, it is questionable whether it was wise 
to include the Genitive with Verbs of Accusing, 
etc., and the Genitive with refert and interest, as, 
according to the statistics compiled by Mr. Lee 
Byrne, each of these constructions occurs only 
three times in the Latin usually read in the High 
School. 

In conclusion, as we said before, the book is a 
good one, and in its clear and concise presentation 
reminds us of that old friend of our school days, 
Jones's Latin Composition. 

William F. Tibbetts. 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New York. 



SANNAZARO'S INTERPRETATION OF VERGIL'S 
FOURTH ECLOGUE 

Students of Vergil's 'Messianic' Eclogue may be 
interested in a passage of Jacopo Sannazaro's De 
Partu Virginis, which gives the song of the shep- 



herds who came to worship the infant Saviour. 
The poem was first printed at Naples in 1526. I 
quote the passage (3.197-232) from the Aldine 
edition of 1535 : 

Hoc erat, alme puer, patriis quod noster in antris 
Tityrus adtritae spreuit rude carmen auenae, 
Et cecinit dignas Romano Consule syluas. 

Vltima Cumaei uenit iam carminis aetas : 
Magna per exactos renouantur secula cursus. 
Scilicet haec Virgo est, haec sunt Saturnia regna: 

Haec noua progenies coelo descendit ab alto, 
Progenies, per quam toto gens aurea mundo 
Surget, & in mediis palmes florebit aristis. 

Qua duce, siqua manent sceleris uestigia nostri, 
Irrita perpetua soluent formidine terras : 

Et uetitum magni pandetur limen olympi: 

Occidet & serpens, miseros quae prima parenteis 
Elusit, portentificis imbuta uenenis. 

Tune deum uitam accipies? diuisque uidebis 
Permistos heroas, & ipse uideberis illis? 
Pacatumque reges patriis uirtutibus orbem? 

Adspice felici diffusum lumine coelum, 
Camposque fluuiosque ipsasque in montibus herbas. 

Adspice, uenturo laetentur ut omnia seclo. 

Ipsaie lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
Vbera: nee magnos metuent armenta leones: 

Agnaque per gladios ibit secura nocenteis : 
Bisque superfusos seroabit tincta rubores. 

Interea tibi parue puer munuscula prima 
Contingent, ederaeque, intermistique corymbi. 

Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores : 
Et durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella: 
Mella dabunt querous : omnis feret omnia tellus. 

At postquam firmata uirum te fecerit aetas, 
Et tua iam totum notescent facta per orbem : 
Alter erit turn Tiphys, & altera quae uehat Argo 
Delectos Heroas: erunt etiam altera bella: 

Atque ingens Stygias ibis praedator ad undas. 

Incipe parue puer risu cognoscere matrem, 
Chara dei soboles, magnum coeli incrementum. 

The Johns Hopkins Univehsity. W. P. MuSTARD. 



Mr. S. S. McClure, the publisher, is giving an 
account of his life, in a serial article entitled My 
Autobiography, in McClure's Magazine. In the in- 
stallment for December, 1013, he has a paragraph 
about Greeks, which, coming as it does from a 'prac- 
tically' successful man, we are glad to reproduce: 

A word about the college curriculum. Four-fifths 
of the students at Knox then took the old-fashioned 
classical course, in which Greek was obligatory. 
This course still seems to me the soundest prepa- 
ration a young man can have, and I still feel that 
Greek was the most important of my studies. Dur- 
ing the years that he reads and studies Greek a 
boy gets certain standards that he uses all the rest 
of his life, long after he has forgotten grammer 
and vocabulary. 



